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THE ISLAND OF HONG-KONG. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


WHETHER an estimable pearl, or, on the 
other hand, a bare stone, devoid of worth or 
beauty, has, in the cession of Hong-Kong 
by the Celestials, been added to her Ma- 
jesty’s diadem, our readers will be prepared 
to judge for themselves, from the subjoined 
faithful and unprejudiced account of the 
Island, given at various times by different 
travellers :— 

Hong-Kong forms one of the great cluster 
of islands comprehended by geographers 
under the generic term of “The Ladrones.” 
The adventurous Portuguese navigators, 
who, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, pushed boldly their explorations into 
these remote latitudes of the Pacific, were 
the first by whom they were discovered ; 
and to Felix Mendoza in particular is as- 
signed the glory of having first explored 
Hong-Kong. "Phe Spanish geographers, 
at the same time they make this statement, 
also inform us that the great group towhich 
it belongs was originally entitled the “ Isles 
of Sails,” from the infinite number of ves- 
sels trafficking to these parts ; but that af- 
terwards becoming an excellent harbour- 
age to pirates, this name was converted into 
“The Ladrone Islands,” (Thief Islands,) 
Ladrone signifying, in the Chinese tongue, 
Robbers, or Pirates. 

The superficies of the island is far from 
plane, being chiefly remarkable for bold 
and prominent hills, many of which rise 
to greater altitudes than 1000 feet above 
sea-level. The highest on the island mea- 
sured by Captain Ross - rose about 1500 
feet, and was composed of trap, approaching 
to basalt in the compactness of its structure. 

The geological aspect of these hills is 
not so uncommon as might have been anti- 
cipated ; and Captain Basil Hall, at the same 
time that he makes this remark on their or- 
dinary structure, states their structure to 
be as follows :— 

“ Honc-Konc.—Lead-coloured compact 
— rock, with imbedded crystals of 

esh-coloured feldspar. 

yee Lemma.—(A close adjacent 
isle.) — Coarse-grained granite, with dis- 
tinct crystals of feldspar. 

.Abel, who sailed in the same embassy 
with Captain Hall, is yet more precise in 
his geological data. says: “ On reach- 
ing the shore of Hong-Kong I examined 
the rocks, where they were exposed in large 
surfaces, and found them composed of ba- 
saltic trap, exhibiting in some places a dis- 
tinct stratification, in others a confused co- 
lumnar arrangement. It is also divided 
into distinct, well-defined rhomboidal masses, 
separated from each other by very obvious 
seams, in which I frequently found cubic 
crystals of iron pyrites.” 
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The island has few claims to picturesque- 
ness of scenery. Barren rocks that tower 
in naked loneliness, enlivened with but few 
patches of scanty verdure towards their 
bases ; deep ravines of a rugged and chaotic 
character; and mountain-torrents, which 
are, of course, creative of more luxuriant 
spots than can anywhere else be met with 
in the island; constitute the chief charac- 
teristics of the place. Of so fragmentary 
an appearance, indeed, is the whole isle, as 
to lead the man of science to at once pro- 
nounce it to have been subjected to some 
convulsion of nature ; a circumstance which 
is universally allowed to have disjoined it, 
thus broken and irregular, from that point 
of the great continent which forms the 
southern extremity of China. Being so 
close to the main land, — Kong cannot, 
however, be overlooked as highly valuable 
for its insular and nautical position. 

This barren and unpromising island pro- 
duces little in the shape of vegetation. A 
rice or paddy-field is almost as scarce as a 
pine-apple in England; of beasts there are 
none, and of birds but one species that do- 
miciles in the place ; no tree spreads its re- 
freshing shadow, and the smaller shrubs 
are stunted and dwarf-like. By the margin 
of the streams, however, plants of different 
kinds luxuriate, among which various spe- 
cies of flowering myrtles and orchideous 
plants blossom abundantly. 

According to thermometrical observations 
made on the spot, the heat rises early in the 
morning in de shade to 83°; and beneath 
the unclouded skies of the burning fore- 
noon, the quicksilver has risen to 120° 
The hygrometer is also changeable, but the 
barometer is for the most part steady. 

‘The most picturesque quarter of the is- 
land is that which is represented in our 
Engraving, ‘taken on the spot during the 
embassy of Lord Amherst to the Court of 
China, by the indefatigable Dr. Clarke Abel, 
who accompanied the Expedition. In a 
very interesting paper in the Morning He- 
rald, April 18, appear Abel’s own words, 
descriptive of our View, as follow :— 

“ Looking from the deck of the Alceste 
early on the following morning, I found that 
we were in.a sound formed by some small 
islands, by which it was land-locked in every 
direction, and of which Hong-Kong is the 
principal. As seen from the ship, this island 
was chiefly remarkable for its high conical 
mountains rising in the centre; and for 8 
beautiful cascade, which rolled over a fine 
blue rock into the sea. I took advantage 
of the first watering-boat to visit the shore, 
and made one of these mountains and the 
waterfall the principal objects of my visit.” 

To the right of the Engraving may be 
distinguished two small habitations, of shape 
somewhat semi-pyramidal as to their roofs. 
These are not formed of solid timber logs, 
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or. fastened by the joiner, but are mere mud 
huts ; the only erections to, be found on the 
island, and in which the squalid and miser- 
able natives dwell. Agriculture is in no 
way followed up by these few people. They 
are, for the most part, fishers, subsisting on 
such fish as the sea and inland streams af- 
ford, which they catch by means of nets of 
a peculiar shape, one of which may be dis- 
covered on the foreground of the sea-mar- 
gin of our view. Fish dried on the rock, 
with a little buck-wheat, and an occasional 
yam, form all their visible means of support ; 
though in the account of a celebrated navi- 
r, who some years since touched at this 
istand, he mentions hogs, poultry, and other 
refreshments, as being easily procurable. 
Hong-Kong harbour has an entrance 
from the southward, and another from the 
north; and at the angular point formed 
by the two arms of the strait there is a very 
convenient berth. The arm of this strait, 
which separates Ching-sang-chow and 
Obtee-chow, two islands to the northward 
of the Great Lemma, stretches to the west- 
ward, and has on the south side a small 
cove with two isles in it; and to the west- 
ward of these is a very snug berth, where 
the largest vessels may be land-locked and 
moored to the shore. Opposite this place 
the tide flows up a low valley of Ching- 
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sang-chow, where a large stream of fresh 
water falls into the sea, which may he ap- 
proached in a boat of any size at high 
water. 

The harbour of Hong-kong bears N.N. W. 
by compass from the east end of the Great 
Lemma; and the entrance to the harbour 
may always be well known by a white beach 
at its head, which is visible at several miles 
distance. The strait being once entered, 
the navigation is clear, and no further dan- 
ger need be apprehended ; it is perfectly 
free from shoals, and such rocks as there 
are, are uniformly above water, the depth 
of which varies from five to eight fathoms. 
The other entrance to Hong-Kong harbour 
is from the north-east, on the north side of 
a group of three islands, which, with two or 
three rocks or islets, are situate near the 
north-easternmost of Hong-Kong. 

Cow-hee , laid down in our mi- 
nute, but correct, chart below, has depth in 
it sufficient for ships ; but being circuitous, 
and rendered intricate by the contiguous 
islands on both sides of Lan-toa, it is not 
used by ships. 

Hong-Kong, it may be briefly remarked, 
has been pronounced by all recent navi- 
gators, whose judgment is trustworthy, as 
capable of affording admirable shelter for 
ships of any burden. 
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THE CROSS-HILT BRAND. 


Tne good old blade my father drew 
Is rusting in my father’s hall ; 
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HINTS TO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Ir has always appeared to us that there 
must be a great waste of time amongst the 
compositors of the newspaper-offices—that 
industrious, knowledge-spreading class, who 


For scourge of haughty land , , 
Was that, my father’s Cross hilt Brand. consume the r part of the night in the 
‘The helm in battle hour he wore not very exciting employment of twitching 


Shone gloriously in burnished gold ; 
Proud was the crest that shadow’d o’er 
Yet Nehtiy | betes the stout and _" 3 

et prized he garb so gran: 

If donn’d without his Cross-hilt Brand. 


The shield his foemen’s blows that met, 
Could many a proud achievement boast, 

And, save when blood its surface wet, 
Beam’d like a sun before the host ; 

But better shield was his right hand, 

Protected by his Cross-hilt Brand. 


little oblong bits of metal out of square com- 
partments, to form certain words and para- 
graphs, with a quickness only equalled, both 
in appearance and rapidity, by a pigeon 
pecking up peas; whilst everybody else, 
who is to benefit by their labours on the 
morrow, is comfortably asleep in bed, (or 
at least ought to be,) perfectly unconscious 
of the preparation going on for the next 
journal ; unless, indeed, they reside where 





















The banner that his yeomen bore a steam-engine pay up the most pleasing 
i eae in seatiaiaes m4 Sight, accompaniment to their waking reveries, in 
With eck id azure once was bright; a noise varying between a rattle and a 
But followed by his faithful band, bang, with the most determined and un- 
They rallied to his Cross-hilt Brand. fline i perseverance. 
And he—whate’er the arms might be _ And how ungrateful after all this turmoil 
WA Lon cgensd ow napa » I im is the majority of the readers! After look- 
9 ¥ ing over eight-and-forty columns of varied 
uaniehtaiesimssaiuing information, each nearly two feet long by 
Met by my father’s Cross-hilt Brand. Seo re igp My three quarters bigs none ; 
cough of . whic appeared in print before— 
A Yet stout and bold ate Pall after reading the dispatches from all parts 
And to bis tomb bel bore tee scar of the world, without reflecting upon the } 
Then first he sought fair maiden’s band, = . the copy has travelled, the changes t 
And drew for love his Cross-hilt Brand. m lumbering malle-postes to rickety t 
nei inetnate steamers, the hazardous and rapid journey 5 
when he knew maturer age; over bad roads, dangerous passes, and va- 
ar ears weeneeen 208, rious alternations of heat, snow, desert, and : 
And foremost in the battle’s rage : z ;: d 
He stood amidst the heaps of dead ; inundation, that the couriers have come h 
Young Love no nerv’d his hand, through—these novelty-thirsting wonder- 
He drew for fame his Cross-hilt Brand. seekers tell their friends “there is nothing § 
And then he grew a grey old sire; in the paper.” b 
Nor shrunk he yet from war’s alarms, Now, we have thought og a plan to i 
"Sr deow ine oot. abridge, in some measure, the labours of g 
But for his sovereign and his land the compositor ; and we call upon the type fF >, 
In age he drew his Cross-hilt Brand. founders generally for their strenuous < a 
For patriot and love, and fame,— operation to work out our scheme. 
For these he fought, but not for gold ; Chinese have no alphabet—at least, we be- : 
Be such the sordid Pagan’s aim, lieve not ; but they have two or three mil- 
And val of tiabtful cbdef*s command lions of queer characters, no doubt very 
Came forth my father’s Cross-hilt Brand. easily — by = who bc a ven . Ms 
wa ion e a conglomeration 
NS dislocated Hebrew, each of which we are 
The blow that it his death was given, bya , ° 
Patient he yielded up his life, told signifies certain objects or sentences, § te: 
ao his _ eran hour to heaven ; which must undoubtedly save much = . 
» Kneeling in putting together (“ setting up” we believe 
aetneeiateet” asta Wanna ae 
en. a - We have carefully noteddown, 10 § wh 
se tne nae aie, po ely oy commencing, a few sentences which we have fit 
anions guise Auntaltena"""""' 57a eterectyping grocers or any other to fg 
yy a ste ing process, or an 
Shall rally to the Cross-hilt Brand. might be thought most teas: $5 by i 
And in the fateful hour of fight, founder. We i | throw these out as hints, f 
ria the d b awh we dead, and leave it to the trade to improve upon ; 
Cink me of my yn: Oe them. Perfection cannot be expected st 
And how he fought, and how he bled; A ° Tu 
And O may Heaven assist my hand, once in any line, but must be reached by ; 
And conquest sheathe the Cross-hilt Brand! degrees. The Marquis of Worcester, when oo 
E.M. he cooked his own dinner in the dungeons ; 
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of the Tower, and found out the power of 
steam in blowing off the tight lid of the 
ill-made stew-pan with which the Nightgall 
of his time had furnished him, little thought 
that this discovered property of hot water 
would gradually improve, until larger stew- 
pans, on an iabowabi and complicated plan, 
should send people to all parts of the world 
—sometimes even clean out of it—in less 
time than the imprisoned nobleman could 
eat the meal he had been so philosophically 
prepari Everything is progressive— 
electro-magnetism, quarter-day, the moon, 
glaciers, intoxication, rust, and hard table- 
beer; and we trust that the plan, of which 
we now present the world with a mere 
outline, may lay the foundation of a new 
era in the printing of newspapers. These, 
then, are at present a few of our principal 
sentences, which we think might with ad- 
vantage be all cast in one piece, from the 
frequent use made of them by the distri- 
butors of news and politics. 


Class I.—General Information. 


Under this head we include the larger and 
most important portion of the paper. Even 
whole leading articles might be kept ready 
cae and again after a certain 
lapse of time ; for if anybody will take the 
trouble to look at the journals of fifty years 
back, he will find that the editors’ ideas 
were precisely similar to those of the pre- 
sentday. Approaching ruin of the country ; 
distress of the labouring classes; the insta- 
bility of the ministry, and their sure defeat 
in a short period ; certain gain which will 
accrue to their own (the newspaper’s) party 
by a dissolution and fresh election ; inge- 
nious turning of a palpable minority into a 
glorious victory ; with vituperation, flattery, 
Tumours of bad and good, laments and ex- 
ultation,—are profusely scattered through 
thearticle. The usual information we would 
have cast in solid pieces, as follows :— 

Had there been the least wind, the whole 
of the street would have fallen a prey to the 
devouring element. 

From inquiries made by our reporter yes- 
terday relative to the property destroyed, 
it would appear that the amount of the loss 
had been much 

The jury proceeded to view the bodies, 
which presented a horrible spectacle, being 
literally burnt to a cinder. 

The children marched round the room 
after dinner, and their clean healthy ap- 
pearance was the subject of general com- 
mendation. 

We have received the French papers of 
Tuesday, but they contain little additional 
interest. The following appeared in part 
of our edition of yesterday. 


She was immediately taken to the Mid- 
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dlesex Hospital, where the injury was pro- 
nounced to be of a dangerous nature. 

(The words, cab, crossing, elderly woman, 
concussion, and Oxford-street, may each be 
advantageously cast in one piece for this 
paragraph.) 


Class 2.—Advertisements, 


This part of the journal of course admits 
of infinite changes ; but the following pieces 
may be found useful :-— 

This ship presents a splendid opportunity 
for passengers, foe Ke es an experts 
surgeon. For freight or passage, apply to 
the commander on board, or at the Sere 
lem Coffee-house. 

H. M. is implored to return immediately, 
or oan to his family. He may rest as- 
sured that everything will be arranged to 
his satisfaction. oi wi 

Douceur.—5001. will be given to any per- 
son who can present the advertiser with a 
permanent situation, which will yield an 
income of not less than 500/. a-year. The 
strictest honour and secrecy may be re- 
lied on. 

A widow lady is anxious for an engage” 
ment to superintend the household of a 
single gentleman, or a widower without 
children. 


To the Heads of Ladies’ Schools.—The 
friends of a young lady are desirous of 
placing her in a first-rate establishment, 
where the devotion of one of her time 
to the pupils would be considered equivalent 
to receiving lessons in French, German, 
Italian, and music, during the other. 


Class 3.—Answers to Correspondents, 
(More especially addressed to the Sunday 
papers.) 


Madame Vestris is not yet forty-six. 

St. Paul’s is higher than the Monument. 

A. bets B. that it is nearer twelve than 
one. On referring to the clock, it is ten 
minutes to one. ich wins? A. is an ass. 

We do not recollect Mr. Keeley’s per- 
formance of Hamlet. Mr. Macready never 
played the Bottle Imp. 

Prince Albert is not an Englishman. 

We really cannot tell whois my Lord Mel- 
bourne’s brewer. We advise A. to inquire 
at his lordship’s residence. 

C. D. Yes. 

Boulogne is in France. 

The pit of Covent-garden is bigger than 
that. of -lane. 

The statement of B. “that the only good 
resulting from steeple chases is, that they 
sometimes get rid of a fool,” is both brutal 
and unsportsmanlike. He is not, however, 
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actionable for saying so, nor is it a proof of 
his insanity. 

We really cannot tell how many people 

through the southern arch of Temple 
Bar durin the day. We advise “A Con- 
stant Reader” to post himself there and 
count them. He can refresh himself with 
baked apples from the stall at the edge of 
the pavement. 

Musicus.—You win. There is an instru- 
ment fashioned and painted like a serpent 
in the musician’s at the corner of Craig’s- 
court, Charing Cross. 

Mr. Dickens did not write Jack Sheppard. 
It is the production of Mr. Ainsworth, 
who is not the author of the Latin Diction- 
ary bearing his name. 

We are not aware how it occurs that false 
fronts and yellow turbans are so prevalent 
in a boarding-house ata guinea and a half 
a week. We never heard the term “se- 
venty-fours” applied to the elderly single 
ladies there domesticated, nor do we think it 
fair to dub such a house “ The Old Curio- 
sity Shop.” ALBERT. 


GREY HAIRS. 


WuatT sorrow, mingled with contempt, 
must sensible people feel when they see a 
man or woman ashamed of grey hairs—a 
“crown of rejoicing to them that have 
done well,” a mark of one to whom God 
has given long life as the means of gather- 
ing experience and wisdom ;—and dis- 
honouring those grey hairs by the despe- 
rate folly of trying to render them black 
with some fine-named quackery from the 
shop of the barber or perfumer.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


A DRAMA OFF THE STAGE. 
(Concluded from page 252.) 


He did not finish the sentence, he felt he 
had said too much, but it was too late,— 
Madame Fleury, with that penetration 
natural to women, understood what he 
wished to conceal. 

“ Alfred,” she asked, in a tone which she 
tried to make severe, “I know all: you 
have fought a duel with Hubert: you chal- 
lenged him; that was not right; you 
should not have forgotten that he was a re- 
tion of mine.” 

“T did not forget it, Anna; but for that, 
he was a dead man; his life was in my 
hands; I could have taken it—I ought to- 
have taken it perhaps ; he had offended me 
in the most shameful manner, like a coward ; 
he had said words that can only be effaced 
with blood ; and when I was standing oppo- 
site to him on the field, after I heard his 
ball whiz past my ear, I did not lay him 
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deal on the ground, when I might have 
done it, by just pressing my trigger. Anna, 
on your account alone I forbore revenging 
myself; vengeance was lawful and sweet, 
after all the injuries I had received from 
him. The infamous scoundrel! he would 
not retract; he would sooner have died. 
But I made the sacrifice for you, Anna; I 
must have loved you well to do it!” 

“Oh, my Alfred!” exclaimed Madame 
Fleury, weeping. 

They fell into each other’s arms. A 
violent knock at the door made them raise 


their heads, and they saw through the pane | 


of glass the insolent and triumphant face of 
the doctor, who was gazing on them; an 
undefinable mixture of joy and malice con- 
tracted his features. A was alarmed, 
he felt a cold shiver cross over him, and in 
his confusion, as he did not attempt to open 
door, Hubert had it opened by the box- 
eeper. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” said ‘he, with 
a malicious air, “I have only come in to go 
out again. I bring you bad news, my 
pretty cousin ; Mazurier cannot perform to- 
night; he has just had a most severe fall, 
that win have killed him. He fell through 
a trap forty feet deep, and if I had not hap- 
pened to have been there to attend to him, 

assure you he never would have played 
the Vampire again. 

“ Really, this is very provoking, cousin; 
first for us, and then for him, poor creature! 
And what are they going to give us in- 
stead ?” 

“Tdo not know yet, but it is probably 
now decided. I will go behind the scenes, 
my sweet cousin, and will return to pay 
you a visit during the piece, if Mr. Alfred 
will allow me.” 

He kissed Madame Fleury’s hand, and 
left the box, humming an Italian tune. 

“The puppy!” cried Alfred; “and I 
must endure his impertinence. Anna, for 
your sake only I contain myself; I smother 
the passion to which I would fain give 
vent.” 

“ The curtain!” vociferated the pit. 
“ Begin, begin.” 

The audience in the galleries and pou- 
lailles grew impatient, and opened a deafen- 
ing chorus of groans, shouts, hands, feet, 
sticks, and umbrellas ; the ladies closed their 
ears, and although the instruments in the 
orchestra began to play, the tumult went on 
increasing until the rising of the curtain, 
when, instead of the Vampire, the manager 
came forward in a dress suit, and made three 
salutations to the public. He was received 
with a tremendous hissing. P 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, when the noise 
had a little subsided, “ M. Mazurier has 
been dangerously hurt; this misfortune 
obliges us to change the piece; and if you 
will permit us, gentlemen, we will have the 
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honour of performing for you the melo- 
drama of the Two Galley Slaves.” 

“ Yes, yes! bravo, bravo!” was vocife- 
rated from all sides. 

“ What a horrible piece!” said Alfred ; 
* come, Anna, let us go.” 

Alfred was so pale, and trembled so vio- 
lently when he tried to rise, that Madame 
Fleury caught hold of his hand to prevent 
his falling. 

“ Come, come, Alfred,” said she, mildly, 
“you must not be so sensitive ; we must 
accustom ourselves to everything in this 
world. And really Iam delighted that they 
give us this melo-drama; I have heard so 
much of it, that I have a it desire to see 
it. Besides, you know what you promised 
pr just now—to like melo-dramas for my 

e. 

Alfred made no reply, but sat down 
quietly. 

The piece had begun; the pit was listen- 
ing in breathless silence to this favourite 
drama. Alfred appeared to be in agony, 
but said nothing. Madame Fleury did all 
she could to cheer him; she turned into 
ridicule each sentence of the piece ; but Al- 
fred’s smile was painful to behold. His eye 
was rivetted on the stage. 

“See, my love, how pastoral that is, 
all those good peasants with garlands of 
flowers to congratulate M. Francois. If 
I were in Theresa’s place I would not 
marry that man, for his affairs look rather 
suspicious.” 

Alfred started!—the door was rudely 
thrown open, and the doctor entered; he 
placed himself behind his cousin, took his 
eyeglass, and appeared to be paying great 
attention to the piece. At that part of the 
play where Francois is discovered to be a 
fugitive from justice, and pursued by the 
police, Hubert’s eyes were fixed on Alfred, 
who was much agitated. 

“ What do you think of it, my charming 
cousin? poor M. Frangois is on thorns! 
I do not know how the podr devil will get 
out of the scrape ; he is in an embarrassing 
position for a husband who is not yet 
married. That scoundrel of a friend has 
discovered him ; an old galley acquaintance 
is he not, Mr. Alfred 2” 

Alfred put his hand to his forehead, and 
made no reply. 

“For my part, I think the marriage is 
off, my cousin,” said the doctor, giving at 
the same time a significant look at Alfred. 
“Well, how do you like it 2” said he, in an 
under tone. “ Was I not right? look how 
agitated he is.” 

“ You are crazy, Hubert! you prevent 
my hearing the piece.” 

The second act had begun, and when the 
hideous personage appeared who had par- 
taken of Francois, hospitality, and who now 
always crossed the path of this repentant 
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robber like an evil genius, it was horrible to 
behold the paleness of Alfred’s face, and the 
joy of his cruel neighbours. 

“ Bravo!” vociferated the doctor; “ that 
treacherous fellow, don’t lose sight of him ; 
I pity M. Francois; but I am anxious for 
the catastrophe.” 

Alfred clenched his hands violently, and 
you > ar hear his heart beat. 

“ The piece a pace to interest you pro- 
digiously, Mr. , Ifred,” said the. doctor. 
“Tt is not merely invention; these are 
facts: but you will see the conclusion.” 

Alfred groaned and looked angrily at 
Hubert, who continued making his. remarks 
on the piece with the same sang-froid, and 
whispered to his cousin, who became serious 
and pensive. 

“ Look at him, Anna! his face is be- 
coming purple. Did I not tell you!—you 
would not believe me. Was I wrong?” 

There was a change of scene which re- 
presented the wedding chamber, around 
which were placed garlands of flowers. In 
front was a transparency, with the letters 
T. F.—the initials of Theresa Frangois. 

“Can you read it, Mr. Alfred?” said 
Hubert, with a triumphant look. “I see 
a T: but I cannot distinguish the second 
letter. Egad! Lhaveit; itisanF. T.F.; 
do you understand 2?” 

“ Sir,” murmured the young man, grind- 
ing his teeth. 

But the village feast was interrupted by 
the cries of “ Stop thief! Stop thief!” A man 
had entered the farm-house, forced open the 
secretary, and emptied it of its contents. 
Francois is alone on the stage; he knows 
the thief; the infamous man to whom he 
had given hospitality. He discovers him, 
and seizing him by the collar, exclaims— 

“ Return to me what you have taken, or 
I will denounce you!” 

The thief. “ And I will tell who you 
are.” 

Frangois. “ Miserable heing, thou shalt 
die!” (Heseizes an axe, the thief takes a 
pistol, Frangois runs after him, and the re- 
port of a pistol is heard.) 

“This piece is frightful!” said Madame 
Fleury. “You are indisposed, Alfred! 
let us go.” 

“ Wait a minute; you will lose the best 
of it,” rejoined the doctor, forcibly retaining 
his cousin. ” 

Alfred’s hair stood on end; he seemed 
choking ; his eyes were starting from their 
sockets. 

“ Attention, sweet cousin! they bring 
Francois back ; see, he is wounded in the 
arm ; they are going to dress his wound in 
that closet. Anna, you are pale; is it at 
seeing Mr. Alfred look so ?” 

At this moment screams of terror are 
heard from the closet. Francois enters ; 
his shirt is torn and stained with blood ; his 
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shoulders are branded with the letters T. F. 
(Travaux Forcés, hard labour.) 

A wild cry echoed through the theatre ; 
Alfred had fainted. 

“ Help, help, he is dying!” shrieked 
Madame Fleury; “he is suffocating; let 
us take him into the green-room.” 

“ Yes, into the actors’ room,” said the 
doctor ; “ noperson will disturb him there,” 

They placed him, still fainting, on the 
sofa. It was with much difficulty that they 
loosened his clothes ; for he writhed like a 
maniac, and tore with his nails the hands 
that were endeavouring to undress him. 
Madame Fleury, in tears, entreated her 
cousin to save him. 

“ He isadead man,” said the doctor, “ if 
I do not bleed him; see, his face is purple, 
and he may be attacked with a fit of apo- 
plexy in a moment.” 

T stout fellows belonging to the 
theatre seized hold of Alfred ; one took his 
shoulders and the two others held his wrists ; 
the doctor then pl his lancet into his 
arm, but as the blood did not flow, he was 
preparing to open the vein again, when the 
dying man made a sudden bound to escape 
from Hubert, who held him by the arm, 
and in the struggle tore his shirt up to the 
shoulder. 

“ Anna! do you see? T. F.!” 

e Fleury swooned away. The 
three men who held Alfred released him in 
astonishment, when, deadly weak as he was, 
but still animated with the desire of revenge, 
he seized the doctor by the throat and fell 
with him to the ground. This last effort 
opened wide the vein, and the blood gushed 
forth as thick and black as ink. A fright- 
ful struggle ensued, in which neither con- 
quered; for two dead bodies only were 
separated ; the clutched fingers of Alfred 
had left blue marks on the neck of his 
enemy, and both were weltering in blood. 

Thus, during the representation of the 
melo-drama of the Two Galley Slaves on 
the stage, the same piece, but yet more 
atrocious, was acting in reality in the green- 
room of the theatre. 





THE LITERARY WORLD.—VIII. 
THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


Tue popular plan of publishing novels by 
piecemeal in opr magazines, to a certain ex- 
tent, forestals the novelty of these period- 
oe 5 and oe ———. of April, in its 
title-lines at least, is very like the magazine 
of March. Nevertheless, these narratives 
are written up for the occasion in the im- 
pressive style admirably described by Chris- 
topher North; and in the end the magazine 
readers may be gainers, 

In the New Monthly Magazine, the Edi- 
tor’s “ Fathers and Sons,” is very racy. A 
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new character is introduced—one Lady 
Cramly; of whom a wag said that her autho- 
rity ought never to be doubted, for she must 
always be re-lied upon; and who wrote a 
history of having driven herself up Vesu- 
vius in a London-built tilbury. Our no~ 
velist makes a home-thrust.at railways, in 
speaking of the Smylar school, “‘ who exist 
upon falsehood isy, and whose 
deviation of one inch to the right or to the 
left from the crooked path of their base and 
hateful policy, must as inevitably annihilate 
their hopes as an incidental tumble of a 
train off a railway settles the fate of the in- 
fatuated passenger, by the iron hearses 
invented for the purpose of cheatery and 
monopoly, to supersede good old Eng- 
lish horses and carriages and the best 
roads for travelling in the world.” The 
next paver, “ Loose Thoughts on the Choice 
of a Profession,” is thus cleverly wound up: 
“ After all is said and done, the choice of a 
profession is a choice of difficulties, and he 
that makes the most judicious selection 
must be of a singularly contented frame of 
mind, if he never meets with some cause of 
repentance. The safest advice we can, 
therefore, give to our best friends, and we 
have kept the bonne bouche to the last, is to 
contrive to be born heir to a good estate, or 
to stumble upon a thumping legacy in the 
three per cents, is may be cutting the 
Gordian knot if you will; but no matter, 
better so than cut your own fingers.” In 
“ Charles Chesterfield,” Mrs. Trollope, 
doubtless, sketches a few of her own pub- 
lishing experiences ; and the editor of The 
Regenerator may be a portrait. “ Félise,” 
by Miss Costello, is a romantic episode in 
the Memoires de la Reine Marguerite, which 
varies the contemporary cast of the num- 
ber. In the next paper, “ The French 
Chamber of Deputies in 1841,” is the fol- 
lowing sketch of the chdteau of a French 
duke, true to the letter, as every one must 
own who has ridden from Calais to Paris :— 

“ There are no resident gentry worthy of 
that name in the French provinces. e 
old halls and chateauz have long since been 
levelled to the ground. Here and there a 
moat in ruins, not filled up, points out by 
its decayed red bricks, rank weeds, and long 
grass, the site of former grandeur, and re- 
cals to the recollection of politicians the 
fierce and bloody feuds of France. Insome 
departments, indeed, where the chdteaur 
were not levelled to the ground during the 
years of anarchy which visited that land, 
may be-seen here and there a huge pair of 
iron gates, rusty and unpainted, with two 
rows of poplar trees, forming a long avenue, 
at the end of which is the family mansion 
of the marquis or the count, and sometimes 
of the duke or the baron. The chateau is 
generally of a light yellow or dirty cream 
colour ; the external walls are dilapidated ; 
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the stucco or mortar falling off by large 
ieces at the end of every winter when the 
Post breaks up; and when the duke is 
wealthy, such pieces are replaced by other 
jeces of mortar, all of different hues, so 
that one would be disposed to think,—/irst, 
that mortar must be very dear, or second, 
that the house had been visited with: the 
small-pox. If you enter the chateau, there 
is a large stone hall, without a fire-place, a 
chair, or abench. The dining-room has no 
carpet ; the dining-table is only covered with 
a table-cloth once a day, since at breakfast 
it is not thought to be necessary ; the chairs 
are a motley group of worn-out tapestry, 
rush-bottoms, horse-hair bottoms, short, 
tall, high- backed, low-backed, and no backs 
at all; and the floor is sometimes swept 
once a day, or Srottéd once a week. The 
salon, or drawing-room, contains a piano, 
afew chairs of various hues, no blinds, 
no curtains, a sofa without silk, and 
sofa — without down, feathers, or 
horse-hair; and a huge clock stuck upon 
the mantel-piece, covered with a glass 
shade, and two glass, or brass, or bronze 
eandelabra by its sides. The glass shade is 
covered with dust; the windows are ex- 
tremely dirty, and sometimes cracked and 
patched with papers the table is crazy with 
years; the ‘ demoiselles’ think only of their 
worsted-work and embroidery ; the gargons 
only of their ‘ chiens’ and their ‘ fusils,’ 
whilst the duke and duchess attend a little to 
pickling cornichons, a deal to the vint- 
age, and still more to the ‘ conjitures.’” 

The Sketches of the French Deputies are 
excellent ; especially that of the manufac- 
turer, who is worth some eighty pounds 
sterling per diem, and yet his personal ex- 

ses are 4s, 2d.! The brawl and hubbub 
inthe Chamber prove there to be another 
bear-garden besides that at Westminster. 
The conclusion of Mr. Hood’s “ Friend in 
Need,” occupies some four-and-twenty pages, 
for the gist of which we have scarcely room, 
since we had rather quote the following attic 
blow at brandy and salt :— 

“* People say it’s good for everything,’ 
remarked the woman. 

“Which, as extremes meet,’ said the 
doctor, ‘is the same as good for nothing. 
Brandy and salt, indeed! But that is one 
of the signs of the times! Fifty years ago, 
when your grandmother sent for a doctor, 
he was obliged to come in black, and a wig, 
and could no more practise without a gold- 
headed cane than a conjuror without his 
wand. He talked to you in gibberish, and 
the more mystery he made of his art, the 
more you put faith init. He told you to 
shut your eyes and open your mouth, which 
you did most devoutly ; and then he put 
Into it you didn’t know what, and to cure 
you didn’t know why, except that the stuff 
came out of bottles inscribed with cabalistical 
signs.’ 
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“ There was not a man, woman, or child 
in those days who would have believed 
that the grand Catholicon could come out 
of a meh yt and a ——_ But that 
comes our cheap Encyclopedias and 
Penn Magazines ! fo oa shut your 
mouth and open your eyes, and won’t take 
a powder till you know, seriatim, all its in- 


a Yes, you rng and —a 
without inquiry, all sorts of draughts 
mixtures by the quart and , under the 


names of porter and port wine, and so forth, 
but insist, forsooth, on analyzing your phy- 
sic, because that shews you're scientific! 
Formerly, you were all for mystery, and 
now youre all for history. Your doctor 
comes in a brown frock-coat and fancy 
waistcoat, and for. any outward sign to 
the contrary, may be an architect or a 
stockbroker. He tells you your disease b 
its popular name, and says in plain Englis 
that he is going to give you some Epsom 
salts in ——— And that is the se- 
cret of the popularity of brandy and salt, 
because there’s such a general diffusion of 
knowledge as to both articles. It’s a si 
of the times. People must know the why 
and because of everything. For instance, 
if I want youtotakea little calomel, I must tell 
you beforehand that it is intended to promote 
the secretion of the bile by the absorption of 
the gastric juice. To be sure itis, says you; 
and, now I know all about it, here 

During the Easter week thele hase 
peared in The Times a succession of reviews 
or notices of new books, written with mas- 
—< intelligence, and in the true spirit of 
healthy criticism. In Thursday’s journal, 
for example, is a review of Mrs. Bray’s 
Switzerland, in which the reviewer unspar- 
ingly exposes the extent of theaccomplished 
tourist’s obligations to Mr. Murray’s Hand- 
book, to which we adverted in our notice of 
Mrs. Bray’s te — weeks sn (see 
page 136, o present volume.) e quota- 
tions in Times from the two works are 
placed in parallel columns; still, the re- 
viewer’s rebuke, though severe, is tem 
with justice towards the merits of the au- 
thoress. 

In The Times of Saturday, the 17th in- 
stant, in a pungent notice of the Book With- 
out a Name, (a very silly misnomer, by the 
way,) appears the following very sly shaft 
at Utilitarianism: “ The most singular 

pers of all in the above book, are those on 

ilton’s house at St. Alban’s, because they 
shew how difficult it is for an accomplished 
utilitarian to preserve consistency with 
himself. It is refreshing to hear the com- 
plaint that the sites where our great 
men have lived and died, are too little re- 
spected by the English, while all that the 
English do respect is treated so flippantly. 
After a long strain of irreverence at the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and the cui bono 
freely conveyed, it is refreshing to hear the 
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indignation at the neglect of the burial- 
lace of Shakspeare and the residence of 
ilton. The same utilitarianism which is 
to perform.so much good when applied to 
social relations would prove no friend to 
antique ts and tumble-down houses 
where great men have been born. Nothing 
will command the respect of the consistent 
utilitarian but that which can be put in his 
mouth or his pocket; and we are glad to 
rceive the inconsistencies of the more re- 
ned and accomplished utilitarians, because 
those inconsistencies shew that between 
elegant literature and. utilitarian doctrine 
there is an impassable gulf, and that he 
who has cultivated the former will find his 
literary predilections involving him in con- 
stant contradictions.” It is passing strange 
to find the organs and small trumpets of 
utilitarianism taking up subjects of even 
poetical interest, as the abodes of men of 
genius; but there are instances of this in- 
consistency of literary watermen, who think 
one way and write another, elsewhere than 
in The Book Without a Name. +» ; 











MAN’S RELUCTANCE TO THINK 
UPON GOD, ILLUSTRATED FROM 
SHAKSPEARE. 


(Abridged from the Christian Observer.) 


In discoursing some time since with a sena- 
tor of multifarious erudition, the conversa- 
tion happened to fall upon the various read- 
ings of biblical manuscripts, some of the 
most extraordinary of which are conceived 
to have originated in the ignorance, misap- 
prehension, or conceited criticism of copy- 
ists, in foisting marginal remarks into the 
text, or expelling words from the text into 
the margin. He illustrated this by a singu- 
lar comment of some critic upon Shaks- 
peare, who, speaking of the passage in which 
Mrs. Quickly describes the death-bed of 
Falstaff, said that the remark, “’A (he) 
babbled o’ green fields,” was probably a 
copyist’s mistake ; the words “ green fields” 
he thought being only a marginal direction 
to the scene-shifter. Had this critic been a 
transcriber, or superintended a transcrip- 
tion, we should have had a copy in which 
the text was merely, “’A babbled.” This 
critic must however have studied book- 
glosses more than human nature; for what 
can be more strikingly descriptive of the 
actual phenomena of death-beds, than that a 
bloated sensualist, who had spent his man- 
hood and old age in city taverns—as taverns 
then were—the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, to 
wit—and other haunts of crowded vice and 
profanity, should, in the mental ramblings 
of his dying hour, wander back to the fresh 
scenes of childhood and youth, and with 
vagrant remipiscences “babble of green 
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fields”? It is one of those fine touches of 
nature in which no uninspired author equals 
Shakspeare. Man’s ruling passion is 
strong in death; but oftentimes it is not 
merely the ruling passion of the moment, 
but some vivid recollection of former days ; 


and Shakspeare may have been indebted 


for the hint to some actual gossiping Mrs, 
Quickly, or to his own ever-wakeful obser- 
vation beside a dying bed; for I do not sup- 
pose he had studied physiological writers, 
though, if he had, he would find them abound- 
ing in such descriptions as the following, 
which I copy from M. Richerand’s “ Ele- 
ments of Physiology.” Speaking of old age 
and death, he says :— 


‘* New impressions are now less easily made, 
and the motions necessary to the operation of the 
understanding are performed with difficulty. 
Hence in decrepitude man returns, as far as re- 
lates to his intellectual faculties, to a state of 
second childhood, limited to certain recollections 
which are at first confused, and at last completely 
lost, incapable of judgment or will, or of new im. 
pressions.... The close of life is marked by 
phenomena similar to those with which it began, 
The circulation first manifested itself, and ceases 
last. The right auricle is the first to pulsate, and 
in death the last to retain its motion..... The 
following is the order in which the intellectual 
faculties cease and are decomposed—I am not here 
speaking of the immortal soul, of that divine ema- 
nation which outlives matter, and, freed from our 
perishable part, returns to the Almighty; I am 
speaking merely of those intellectual faculties 
which are common to man, and to those animals 
which, like him, are provided with a brain. Rea- 
son, the exclusive faculty of man, first forsakes 
him. He begins by losing the faculty of associat- 
ing judgments, and then of comparing, of bringing 
together, and of connecting, a number of ideas, so 
as to judge of their relation. The patient is then 
said to have lost his consciousness, or to be deli- 
rious. This delirium has generally for its subject 
the ideas that are most familiar to the patient, and 
his prevailing passion is easily recognised. The 
miser talks in the most indiscreet manner of his 
hidden treasure ; the unbeliever dies haunted by 
religious apprehensions. Sweet recollections of « 
distant native lund! then it is that ye return with 
your all powerful energy and delight.” “ At last he 
ceases to feel; but his senses vanish in succession, 
and in a determinate order. The taste and smell 
cease to give any sign of existence; the eyes be- 
come obscured by a dark and gloomy cloud ; but 
the ear is yet sensible to sound and noise ; and no 
doubt it was on this account that the ancients, to 
ascertain that death had really taken place, were 
in the habit of calling loudly to the deceased. 

“A dying man, though no longer capable of 
smelling, tasting, hearing, and seeing, still retains 
the sense of touch; he tosses about in his bed, 
moves his arms in various directions, and is per- 
petually changing his posture.” 


This passage will shew how true to na- 
ture was the dying Falstaff’s “sweet recol- 
lection” of “ green fields,” 


“« Where once his careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ;” 


and how in his mental wanderings the 
thoughts of them might “return with all 
their powerful energy and delight.” 

_ But it was not for the sake of a physiolo- 
gical criticism upon Shakspeare that I put 
pen to paper, 
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It so happened, that my recollections of 
Falstaff’s death-bed were not particularly 
prompt; but upon being reminded of the 

, | turned to it; and it is so remark- 
able that I will transcribe it, for the sake 
bo striking incidental illustration which it 

of the aversion of the unrenewed 
heart to meditate upon God. In other re- 
spects, graphic and vivid as it is, and so mi- 
nutely correct in delineation that one can 
scarcely believe it is not a description of an 
actual occurrence ; it is so painful to witness 
the solemnities of death portrayed for scenic 
effect, and even mixed up with associations 
of gross ribaldry, that it seems astonishing 
that persons of refined mind, even though 
errant by religious feelings, do not 
shrink from such pictures in theatrical re- 
presentations. Mrs. Siddons’ mimickry (for 
what is it but mimickry ?) of death is related 
to have been awfully natural; but is death, 
after which comes judgment, a subject for 
amusement? It is too solemn even for 
tragedy ; in comedy it is revolting. The 
passage which I am about to copy, omitting 
the context and circumstances, is simply 
descriptive. 

“‘*°A made a finer end, and went away, an it had 
been any chrystom child.* ’A parted even just 
between twelve and one, e’en at turning o’ th’ tide ; 
for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and 
play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ ends, 
I knew there was but one way: for his nose was 





* “ Chrystom,” scilicet chrisom. From Mrs. 
Quickly’s version of the word, (for doubtless Shak- 
speare intended to give the popular dialect, and 
I suppose his spelling has been retained,) we may 
conclude that uneducated persons, and perhaps 
others, confused the anointing chrism, and the 
baptismal robe, called chrisom, with christen; that 
is, man’s unwarranted addition to Christ’s sacra- 
ment, with the sacrament itself, whereby we are 
admitted visibly into the Christian church ; in ver- 
nacular phrase, christened. The rite of chrism was 
retained in the first service-book of Edward VI., 
but happily it was expunged in the second. Chri- 
som was, in popular language, the holy-robe, or 
chrism-cloth, put about, or upon, the child, at or 
in token of his baptism; and with which the 
women used to shroud it, if it died ‘* within the 
month ;”’ otherwise it was usually brought to 
church on the day of the mother’s purification. 
Hence Chrisoms, in the Bills of Mortality, are 
properly such children as die within the month, or 
before they have left off the chrisom-cloth ; but the 
parish clerks (“* in their ignorance,” justly says 
Wheatley,) mean, by the word in those bills, in- 
fants dying unbaptized, who therefore were not 
chrisoms. It came to be popularly used, as Shak- 
speare makes Mrs. Quickly use it, in the sense of 
innocents,—infants who had not committed sin 
after baptism. That wonderful man knew well 
the rites, and even the technical language, of the 
church of Rome, to which he often alludes ; as in 
the well-known lines of the ghost in Hamlet: 


“ Cut off e’en in the blossom of my sins, 
Unhousel’d, unanointed, unassoil’d.” 


Such I suppose are the true readings ; but the copy 
in my hand reads ‘ disappointed, unanealed.’’ 
The word “ soil’? is still used in our Hymn in the 
Ordination office for priests: ‘* Anoint and cheer 
our soiled face.’” The penitent was ‘‘ cheered’’ by 
being ‘‘ assoiled’? The word “ ousel ” is Saxonic, 
for the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields. 
How now, Sir John, quoth I. What man! be of 
good cheer. So ’a cried out—God, God, God! 
three or four times. Now I, to comfort him, bid 
him ’a should not think of God: I there was 
no need to trouble himself with such thoughts yet. 
So ’a bade me lay more clothes on his feet. I put 
my hand into the bed, and felt them, and they 
were as cold as any stone.” 

With incomparable skill—though the 
images are too painful to be gazed at with- 
out distress in fiction by any person who has 
witnessed them in ity—has Shakspeare 
here brought together the visible prog- 
nosticators of dissolution. We have the 
“ facies Hippocratica” “ his face was as sharp 
as a pen” (query pin, for Mrs. Quickly was 
not familiar with pens); and we have the 
peculiar and characteristic restlessness al- 
luded to by Richerand,—“ I saw him fumble 
with the sheets, play with flowers, and smile 
upon his fingers’ ends,”—which Shakspeare 
well knew betokened that “ there was but 
one way.” But perhaps the most striking 

art of the description is the half-disclosed 
intimation of what was passing in the dying 
man’s mind, even in its incoherence, when he 
“ cried out, God, God, God! three or four 
times ;” with the counsel which the woman, 
with the utmost simplicity, tells us she gave 
him: “ Now I, to comfort him, bid him ’a 
should not think of God: I hoped there was 
no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet.” How wonderfully in these 
few words has Shakspeare exhibited the 
feelings of the unrenewed mind, which is 
“ enmity with God ;” and also the popular 
delusion that it is not necessary to think 
upon God till it is too late to think of any- 
thing else. The narrator dreams not that 
there could be two opinions upon the sub- 
ject; she relates with perfect complacency 
the advice she gave; she does not conjecture 
that any person could suppose that a man 
would think upon God except as a matter of 
necessity ; it might be requisite if he were 
in the very article of death; but why should 
he “ trouble himself”—a most apt expres- 
sion to convey her idea—with such reflec- 
tions, so long as a ray of hope remained? It 
comes out also—for Shakspeare is evidently 
painting from nature—that such was, and I 
fear still is, the advice given by ignorant, 
officious persons to the sick and dying. 

The language put by Shakspeare into the 
lips of Mrs. Quickly is the more striking, 
because he is making her speak in character, 
as an ignorant, irreligious woman ; her being 
dissolute does not touch the question, for he 
might have caused her to speak thus without 
her being grossly vicious. I say that he is 
making her speak in character; for when, 
a few pages further on, Henry V,, whom he 
means to represent as a reflecting, religious, 
and high-souled man, is describing how a 
sick person should feel and act, very differ- 
ent are the sentiments. Speaking of the 
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wicked lives of too many soldiers before 
they entered the army, he says: 

“* Now, if these men have defeated the law, and 
outrun native punishment, though they can out- 
strip man, they have no wings to fly from God: 
war is his beadle, war is his vengeance ; so tha’ 
men here are punished for before breach of the 

*s laws, in now the king’s quarrel: where 
they feared death, they have borne life away; and 
where they would be safe, they perish. Then if 


they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of 


their damnation, than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. Every 
subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s 
soul is his own. Therefore should every soldier 
in the wars do as every sick man in his wash 
every mote out of his conscience; and dying so, 
death isto him advantage ; as not dying, the time 
was blessedly lost, wherein such preparation was 
gained ; in him that escapes, it were not sin 
to think, that making God so free an offer, he let 
him outlive that day to see his greatness, and to 
teach others how they should prepare.” 

In this passage, which might have been 
written by Jeremy Taylor, there is nothing 
of its being time enough to repent when we 
are dying. The time, he says, which men 
accounted lost, was “ blessedly lost,” wherein 
such preparation was gained. He vents no 
such folly as the popular notion that a sick 
man is to seek his comfort in banishing 
serious reflection. Shakspeare, though irre- 
ligious himself, knew, as a matter of in- 
formation, that it is the wicked who say 
unto God, “ Depart from us; for we desire 
not the knowledge of thy ways.” The 
righteous man—the true believer—finds 
comfort in thinking upon God; though 
alienated by nature, he is brought nigh by 
grace; though he fell in the first Adam, he 
is restored by the second; though he had 
destroyed himself, yet in God is his help; 
his offended Creator has become his recon- 
ciled Father in Christ Jesus; God is his 
shield, and his exceeding great reward; he 
has followed the advice which Eliphaz gave 
to Job in his affliction, and has enjoyed the 
blessing which he predicted should follow: 
“ Acquaint thyself with Him, and be at 
peace; thereby good shall come unto thee.” 





Public Exhibitions. 


THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


In enumerating the “Easter Novelties,” 
we omitted to notice the “ Surrey Zoological 
Gardens,” whereat a pictorial addition, of 
great extent and novelty, is nearly com- 
leted. It consists, of an al-fresco view of 
me, painted by m, hitherto so suc- 

in this branch of art ; as in his views 

of Hecla and Vesuvius, painted for these 
gardens, and similar works executed by him 
at Liverpool and Glasgow. The new pic- 
ture will, however, exceed all his previous 
productions, both in scale and effective exe- 


cution. 


It comprises the Castle of San 
Angelo, with the bridge, spanning the Lake 
of the Garden, (the Tiber); and St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican in the distance. At pre- 
sent, - shall only observe that the above 
view 0! 


“ The world’s sole monument’? 5 
promises to be the best scenic achievement 
of its artist, and the most popular attraction 
of this establishment. After viewing the 
artistical “ works,” we paid our respects to 
the “ Zoological” tenants. The Carnivora 
in the circular glazed house first attracted 
our admiration. In condition, they are su- 
perior to any other collection of the same 
order in the kingdom. Here is a fine ani- 
mal, formerly in the ion of the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, individually, as the poet 
has styled the species generally, “a lordly 
lion.” A vigorous young tiger, in an ad- 
joining den, is, indeed, a promising fellow : 
he bids fair to become the handsomest mem- 
ber of this carnivorous community; even 
his growl may become musical. Among 
the élite of the company is a black leopard, 
on whose glossy skin the spots or markings 
are, in a certain light, very distinct ; and 
next is a healthy young jaguar, remarkable 
for his elegant form and ill temper. The 
cleanly keeping of the entire collection, and 
of their glass house, was very satisfactory ; 
the tenants especially appeared to have on 
their holiday suits. Among the birds we 
noticed a pair of splendid cassowaries, with 
rich plum and wattles; and a very fine 
young ostrich, who, without overstepping 
the truth, can reach “nine feet high.” The 
Polar bear lay on his threshold, all spruce 
and debonnaire; and the three elephants 
were trim and lively. By the way, how 
clever is the remark of Sir Walter Scott on 
this stupendous creature :—“I was never 
more sensible of the dignity which largeness 
of size and freedom of movement give to 
this otherwise very ugly animal.” Among 
the Pecora, the African cow, (engraved lately 
in the Mirror,) continues in good condi- 
tion, and is especially interesting to natu- 
ralists as the first living specimen y Boat to 
this country. The Brahmin bull fattens 
and thrives beyond his brother in the Re- 
gent’s Park, who, we believe, has lost his 
fatty hump, and is no longer “the finest 
ever seen in Europe.” Near the elephant’s 
abode, a house of tasteful design has been 
constructed of bamboo. We have only 
space to notice the improved mode of exhi- 
biting the serpents—a vast boa, two py- 
thons, and a rare African snake. They are 
not kept in blankets, in a box pant: Awa. 
the body of a mangle, as heretofore ; but in 
cages with plate-glass fronts, so that the 
characteristic motions of the tribe are ex- 
cellently shewn. With some difficulty the 
great boa was roused from torpor, though 
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he had not eaten for a month, when, it 
should be added, he took in a fowl, a goat, 
and four rabbits, the former by way of mul- 
ga-tawni. It was alike interesting to our- 
selves and a numerous party of ; 

to watch the motion of this stupendous boa. 
He had recently been washed, in which 
operation it took three men to lift him ; and 
as he “dragged his slow length along” the 
wooden grated floor, the sheathing noise of 
his lower scales could be distinctly heard, 
and the mechanism of his motion could be 
clearly witnessed. * 


THE COSMORAMA. 


In illustrating the ingenious contrivance 
of this Exhibition, at p. 253, we overlooked 
thechange of Views provided for the holiday- 
keepers. The series now includes—1l. The 
ve of Berne; 2. Palmyra; 3. Baden; 
4. Cairo; 5. Peestum; 6. Interior of the Pan- 
theon at Paris; 7. The Grand Chartreuse, 
near Grenoble; 8. Iron Gate at Antioch. 
Thus we have architecture, ancient and 
modern; and the picturesque scenery of 
mountain, landscape, and river. The best 
of these pictures, to our taste, is the Grand 
Chartreuse, in which the cold, grey mist, 
and massiveness of the Lower Alps, are ad- 
mirably represented, and aid the monastic 
solitude of the scene. The Chartreuse itself 
is cleverly painted, and the trees on the 
right side appear to project from the flat. 
In the view of Baden is the dioramic effect 
of the sun shining vividly upon patches of 
the landscape, thickly dotted with dwellings. 
The Pantheon interior too is striking, and 
generally correct in drawing. Palmyra 
and Peestum are likewise impressive scenes 
of decaying grandeur. 





Pew Books. 


The French Stage and the French People, as 
illustrated in the Memoirs of M. Fleury. 
[Tuts is a promising title, especially when 
1s added, “ Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq., 
F.S.A.,” and the expectation is realized to 
the full ; for two livelier volumes are not to 
be found in the lists of the season. Through- 
out the work we find many interesting pic- 


* An observation of Sir Joseph Banks, during 
the exhibition of a coluber of unusual size, first led 
of the means of its motion. Whilst 


upon surface 
= regeier Ne ee die ee, 
the forming so many pairs of levers, by which 
the animal moves its body from place to place. 
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tures of the vicissitudes of the drama in the 

stormy times of the French Revolution, 

when even the play-bill partook of the 
fervour, as follows :— 

“* By Order of the People! 

The Comedians of the National Theatre 





Of our Brethren who fell on the 
10th of Au; 
GUILLAUME TELL, 
&c. &c. 


M. Fleury’s Memoirs do not, however, 
merely relate theatrical gossip and anecdote, 
but more important incidents of a 
terrific episode in the great drama of life. 
The narrator was a comedian of the first 
rank : in comparing himself with Granger 
of the Thedtre Italienne, he says:] 

Like myself, he at first entered upon 
the petit-maitre line of characters, and cer- 
tainly excelled in the portraiture of the 
gay and volatile man of fashion. In speak- 
ing thus highly of Granger, I may perhaps 
expose m to the charge of vanity, since 
he and I were frequently compared with 
each es and sy without any affecta- 
tion of modesty, I will frankly draw m 
parallel. Gran far surpassed me int ele. 
gance, but I think I excelled him in hu- 
mour. He could address a woman better 
than I; but, on the other hand, I could ad- 
dress a man better than he. I could not 
deliver a love couplet with his seductive 
grace; nor could he utter an epigram with 
my satirical force. 

[From these sparkling pages it will be a 
pleasant task to select a few of the gayest 
and most attractive anecdotes. The first 
illustrates the high estimation in which 
actors were at that time held in France. } 


Actors of Fashion. 


The dinner or sporting parties of young 
men of rank always included several of our 
fashionable young actors. This was the 
established custom of the time._ The theatre 
was a school of elegance for young noble- 
men, and the houses of young noblemen 
were schools of study for young actors. 
But when a performer's talents began to be 
matured, and he found his reputation rising, 
he soon understood his own position, and 
valued himself accordingly. Actors then 
accepted the invitations of persons of quality, 
because they felt confident of pe 
the reception a and genius “They 
always secure to their possessors. 

did aa consider themselves favoured by the 
notice of the great. A gentleman may, if 
he chooses, be a gentleman, and nothing 
more : birth and fortune will always secure 
to him the consideration of society. But an 
actor, a painter, a musician, or an author, 
must rely for distinction on his own intrinsic 
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merits. In those noble chateaux, whose 
owners loved to draw distinctions hetween 
the ranks and professions of their guests, if 
an actor was not thought worthy of a seat 
at the top of the table, he at least was not 
thrust to the bottom. 


[Next is related 
The Death of Winckelmann.] 


On the 8th of June, 1768, between one and 
two o'clock in the afternoon, Winckelmann 
sat down to write a letter to the future editor 
of his new edition of the “ History of Art.” 
In the unfinished letter, which was found, 
after the murder, lying on the table, Winck- 
elmann had entered into some details respect- 
ing the typographical arrangements for the 
publication. Whilst engaged in writing this 
letter he was interrupted by Archangeli, 
who, with well dissembled concern, an- 
nounced that they must separate, he having 
been summoned to Venice by urgent busi- 
ness. Winckelmann had reposed such con- 
fidence in his new acquaintance, that he 
had never deemed it necessary to make any 
inquiry respecting his condition or occupa- 
tions. He took him on his own representa- 
tions. Archangeli bade him an affectionate 
farewell, and begged that, as a last token of 
kindness, he would allow him once more to 
look at the medals, that they might be the 
more vividly impressed on his recollection. 
Winckelmann, delighted with this proof of 
love for the arts, gladly consented to gratify 
the pretended amateur. He ran to his port- 
manteau, and knelt down for the purpose 
of unfastening the padlock. Archangeli 
stepped softly behind him, and drawing from 
his pocket a cord with a slip knot, threw it 
over the neck of his victim, with the intention 
of strangling him. But the cord catching 
the chin of Winckelmann, the design of the 
assassin was, for the moment, frustrated. 
Recovering from the stunning surprise into 
which the unexpected attack had thrown 
him, Winckelmann rose to defend himself. 
He seized the cord, and held it fast. The 
assassin then drew a dagger, and plunged it 
several times into his heart. Archangeli 
was arrested, tried, and condemned. When 
about to undergo the penalty due to his 
crime, he confessed the murder, but per- 
sisted in declaring that he had been actuated 
by no other motive than that of possessing 
himself of the medals. Circumstances, how~ 
ever, tend strongly to refute this declara- 
tion. On the day preceding the murder, 
it appeared that Archangeli had intended to 
carry his sanguinary design into execution, 
and was only induced to forego it for the 
time by the kindness with which Winckel- 
mann had invited him to partake of his 
breakfast. On the same day, as it was 
afterwards ascertained, the box containing 

_ the medals was in the coach with Archan- 


luggage. The probability is, that the 
alleged intention of stealing the medals was 
a mere pretext, set forth with the view of 
averting suspicion. But, then, it may be 
asked, supposing Archangeli to have been 
merely a hired assassin, the paid instrument 
of others, why did he not denounce his ac- 
complices ? e answer is, that there are 
recesses in the human heart, which it is not 
easy to explore, and that the vilest crimi- 
nals have sometimes a sort of virtue of their 
own. It is a well-known fact that, in Italy, 
the bravi, who may be hired to commit mur- 
der, have endured the torture rather than 
betray their employers. This sort of firm- 
ness they term keeping the honour of the 
dagger unstained. The betrayal of an ac- 
complice is, in their eyes, a greater crime 
than the shedding of blood. This kind of 
firmness is not unfrequently the only ima- 
ginary virtue of those who have renounced 
every other. 

[The following is an amusing page on 
M. Fleury’s study of 


geli’s 1 


The Character of Frederich the Great.) 


In the first place, I sought to imbue 
myself with the idea that my apartments 
were in Potsdam instead of in Paris; and I 
resolved to go to bed, to rise, to take my 
meals, to move and speak, during two whole 
months, in the full persuasion that I was 
Frederick II. The better to identify my- 
self with the character, I used every morn- 
ing to dress myself in the military coat, hat, 
boots, &c., which I had ordered for the 
part. Thus equipped, I would seat myself 
before my looking-glass, at one side of which 
hung Ramberg’s portrait of the king. Then, 
with the help of hair pencils, and a palette 
spread with black, white, red, blue, and yel- 
low, I endeavoured to paint my face to a 
resemblance of the picture. By this me- 
thod, as I have already said, Mademoiselle 
Guimard succeeded in defying the advances 
of age, and never looked more than twenty; 
but my object was to make myself look old 
instead of young. Meanwhile, the rehearsals 
commenced, and, after reigning incognito 
for the space of two months, the great king 
was ready to appear on the stage of the 
Comédie Frangaise.* 


Portrait of Mirabeau. 


Mirabeau! what reputation, what popu- 
larity were his in 1790! Those who never 
saw Mirabeau, those who did not live in 
Parisian society at that period, can form no 
conception of the effect of his all-powerful 
name. Mirabeau was the first and last rea- 


* The perfection of assumption of character 
was achieved in this very part some years since 
on the English stage, by Mr. Farren, at Covent 
Garden Theatre.—Ep. 
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son for everything. He could do anything, 
even bring chicory-coffee* into fashion ; 
and, at the period of which I am now speak- 
ing, at the head of a theatrical intrigue. 
But where was he not to be found? He was 
the national factotum, the atlas of the move- 
ment. The King trembled before him, the 
Queen feared him, the nobles hated him, and 
the Assembly of Representatives obeyed 
him; while, at the same time, he was 
adored by the women, admired hy the men, 
and applauded even in the streets. When he 
shewed himself at the Comédie Francaise, 
modestly seated in the second tier, the par- 
terre, eager to offer him the incense of 
flattery, forced him to come down in triumph 
to the first tier. But what could not Mira- 
beau command? At the National Assem- 
bly, at Versailles, at the theatre, deputies, 

rinces, and secretaries, looked like somany 
fumble tenants making their obeisances to 
the lord of the manor. I have seen him in 
the tribune, on one of the assembly’s stormy 
days, firm and unbending, like a sturdy oak 
deeply rooted in the soil. There he stood, 
with his head erect and chest expanded, 
looking like master of everything around 
him, and silencing his adversaries by the 
force of his eloquent invective. There was 
acharm—a fascination—in every word that 
fell from him. It seemed as if his voice 
would rend the vaulted roof; and the 
boundaries of the chamber appeared scarcely 
to afford sufficient scope for his action. 


Family of Charlotte Corday. 


One of the most curious results of the 
Chevalier Richard’s genealogical investi- 
gations, was the discovery of the family 
descent of Charlotte Corday. When that 
extraordinary woman plunged a dagger into 
the breast of. Marat, a change began to be 
looked for in France. The blow would 
strike terror into the hearts of all the pro- 
consuls, and, in the first impulse of their 
joy, the oppressed party glorified the heroine 
asasecond Judith. The boldness of the 
act astounded every one. Portraits of Char- 
lotte Corday were eagerly bought up, and 
information regarding the circumstances of 
her life were eagerly sought for. Here was 
an interesting field for the researches of the 
Chevalier Richard; he shortly afterwards 
imparted to us, in confidence, the most irre- 
fragable proofs of her relationship to that 
dramatic writer who excelled all others in 
the delineation of the sublime virtues of 
heroic minds. He satisfied me beyond all 
doubt, that, the young female who assassi- 
nated Marat was descended from the poet 


* Mirabeau recommended the use of chicory 
in France. He eulogized that root both in speech 
and in writing. He first made trial of it in the 
Grand Duchy of Brunswick, where it was exten- 
sively cultivated; and he was convinced that 
it might be rendered a profitable object of com- 
merce. 
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whose pen so admirably depicted the im- 
pulses which guide the actions of great 
conspirators. Charlotte Corday, in faet, 
was grand-niece of the great Corneille. 

Thus we see the heroic spirit of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies was transfused ‘into the 
heart of his descendant. Doubtless the 
character of milia, as drawn by her 
grand-uncle, fired the imagination of Char- 
lotte Corday. I wrote down this curious 
genealogy at the dictation of the Chevalier 
Richard, and the document proved the 
cause of some trouble to me. 

[The next anecdote shews how obsti- 
nately the revolutionary scheme was carried 
out by 

Danton.) 


Amongst other things, the infringement 
of an old theatrical regulation at this time 
created a violent disturbance throughout the 
whole theatre. An old-established rule had 
hitherto required that the gentlemen in the 
pit should take off their hats during the 
performance. This was a well-understood 
law both of politeness and convenience. 
But on this occasion, the civic round hats 
were not so ready to conform to the regu- 
lation as the Gothic cocks. Possibly the 
refusal was regarded as one of the new 
rights of man to annoy his neighbour. Se- 
veral obstinate fellows persisted in refusing 
to uncover their heads, which gave rise to 
an uproar so vehement as for a time to 
drown every word of the performance. 

“ Stop a moment, M. le Cardinal,” cried 
one of the spectators in the pit. “ Wait till 
we make that fellow take off his hat!” say- 
ing which, the speaker pointed to a broad- 
faced, fierce-looking person near him, whose 
hat remained immovably fixed on his 
head. 

“ Do you flatter yourself that you can 
force me to take off my hat?” said the 
broad-faced, fierce-looking “pay 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

“ And you shall be forced to take it off!” 
exclaimed several angry voices at once. 

At these words, the individual to whom 
they were addressed started up indignantly. 
As he rose, his tall, athletic figure seemed 
almost gigantic. This man subsequently 
became celebrated in our revolutionary his- 
tory ; but on the occasion here referred to 
he was merely recognised by some indivi- 
duals in the pit, as le nommé ton. Strik- 
ing his hat more closely. down over his 
brow, as the tumult increased—“ Firm as 
the hat of Servandony !* cried he, flourish- 
ing his arm triumphantly. 

is defiance set the whole house in an 
uproar, amidst which le nommé Danton was 
conveyed to the Hotel-de-Ville. 





* One of the towers of Saint-Sulpice was called 
“the Hat of Servandony.”’ 
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The Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts. By 
a Practical Chemist. 


Tuts volume, numbering some 300 pages, 
contains 3000 receipts “in all the useful 
and domestic arts.” The arrangement is 
alphabetical, on all occasions the readiest 
for reference, from “ Abernethy’s pills” to 
“ Zinc Pommade.” In the preface, the edi- 
tor discourses like a practical man, and as- 
sures us that he has tested, by experiment, 
the value of the majority of the receipts ; 
and his book we take to be acceptable to the 
man of business as well as to the amateur. 
Proprie’ receipts, we know, are costl 
secrets. Napoleon, we are told, gave 25001. 
for a specific for the gout, to which he was 
a martyr in the gale of his glory. Large 
sums have been paid for “how to dress a 
turtle.” Mr. Lovegrove’s mode of dressing 
white-bait and concocting cold punch would, 
doubtless, realize handsome amounts; and 
one of the best practical brewers of the day 
is receiving shoals of fees for imparting the 
igor of acidity in fermented 
in the United States, is 


effected 1 wy a Mr. Storewell (?). Again, 
we remember a Scotch peer giving wenty 
guineas for i sandig San Seniians oil, ( 


had his lordship’s di tables heen o 
Ae ceisiton Be might ve spared himself 
this expense. upon it, reader, hos- 


pitality is the best polish for furniture ; just 
as Charles Mathews thought turtle the very 
varnish to bring etapa oP 
picture of the Court. of 
venture to stake the whe tecwe set of tables 
in the dining-room of L——n House, St. 
James’s, against the vast circular table at 
a House, and its exquisitely-de- 
cloth, the setting of the loom for 

a hcost 70. | 

The Cyclopedia before us comprises = 
ceipts in every branch of man 
forgetting that of the kitchen; so that the 
volume is, in effect, a cookery-book as well 
as ene of the phecrlh - rll com It ap- 


utility, his work bi Soabden reach, 





Che Gatherer. 


Barbers in China perambulate the streets 
with a portable kind of seat, containing 
drawers for brushes, razors, &c., and a 
washing-stand and basin. 

Filtration.—By a newly-invented system, 
a filter, eight inches in diameter, will supply 
2,000 gallons per ay of pure water. 
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The Chinese Stage, in scenic effects, is 
miserably deficient, although the dresses are 
at times superbly elegant, and the acting far 
above mediocrity ; ; but, above all, the mo- 
rals of the Chinese stage are very good. 

Hams.—At the recent ham market, at 
Paris, the weight of hams disposed of was 
240,000lbs. 

Guns.—The exchange of flint for per- 
cussion-cap guns to the army will cost this 
year, 130,000/.— Times. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, which has now 
reached its 20th edition, was purchased 
by Messrs. for the sum of 3000 
guineas, before a verse of it was actually 
composed. 

Trish mone Fe Irish boy, who was 

ate get a place, denied that he was an 
—*“ I don’t know what you mean 
ho not being an Irishman,” said the gentle- 
man who was about hiring him ; “ but this! 
know, you were born in Ireland.” “ Och, 
your honour, if that’s all,” said. the boy, 
“ small blame to that. Suppose I had been 
born in a stable, would I have been a horse?” 
Theodore Hook. 

Hats. —The three-cornered cocked hat 
was worn in France, in the last century, of 
such a size that it served as a parasol in fine 
weather, an umbrella in case of rain, and a 
aa ~ state canopy on occasions of cere- 


: Silence —One might have heard a pin 
fall, is a proverbial expression of silence; 
but it has been eclipsed by the French 
phrase—you = have howe the unfolding 
of a lady’s cambric handkerchief. 
Sheridan is believed to have taken some 
hints for his School for Scandal from 
Mercier’s Habitant de la Guadaloupe. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have sa ag yet received the “* Sketches,” kindly 


7. C. siefnet 
v “— 





-y to our “‘ sleepy 


?? 
The story of “ beg Haunted Cottage’ is too 
wie Do should for specimens. 
totntaan with Bryon ody ghd A. F.R. would be 


an expense: we are happy to re- 
URNS: 
communication by W. R. G. has not reached 


“ ncligible: “« The Young Hushend tp hie Wife 
—“* Board of Control.”—“ Old Age.”—* To Wi 
or not to Wed.”—* Oh, Grave. —* Sketches yr 
Life." —" Doings at a Church.” —"" To an Infunt 
Dying.” « Stances,” by W. A 
: * The Column of Ameuse.""—“ To the 
Queen. —** The Pieces,” by J. C., Westminster. 
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